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[From the Picture by Raffaelle in the Vatican.] 


Tuts pontiff, previously to his accession to the papacy, 

was known by the name of Giovanni de Medici, being 

the second son of Lorenzo de Medici, styled the Mag- 

nificent. He was born at Florence, in December 

— and was early destined by his father for the 
rou. LIE, 


church, having received the tonsure at the age of seven 

years. The influence of his family, no less than the 

grievous corruption of the church at that period, are 

manifested by the fact that the boy, being at that early 

age declared capable of ecclesiastical preferment, im- 
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mediately received two rich abbacies, and that, in the 
course of a few years further, the number of the pre- 
ferments held by him amounted to not less than twenty- 
sever. But the favourite object of Lorenzo’s ambition 
for his son was his elevation to the cardinalate, with the 
ultimate view of his election to the popedom ; and, by 
means of incessant applications, he prevailed upon 
Incocent VIII. to confer that high dignity upon him at 
ihe early age of thirteen. 

But while Lorenzo thus exerted his interest for the 
aggrandizement of his son, he did not fail to use his 
best endeavours to render that son worthy of the 
dignities he had attained, and the higher dignities to 
which he aspired. This wish of the father was for- 
warded by the dispositions and talents of the son, which 
were such as to enable him to draw the full benefit from 
the instructions of the able teachers who had charge of 
his education, Even the pope, also, who allowed him- 
self to be prevailed upon to elevate a mere lad to a 
place among the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, had 
the good sense to make it a cendition that Giovanni 
should spend three years in professional studies at the 
university of Pisa, before he should be invested for- 
mally with the purple. Accordingly, this solemn act 
took place in the year 1492, and the youth immediately 
went to reside at Rome as one of the sacred college. 
His father died very soon after, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son in his offices in the republic of Florence. 

The young cardinal remained at Rome until his 
opposition to the election of Alexander VI. to the papal 
chair rendered it expedient for him to withdraw to 
Florence, from whence, at the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. of France, he and the whole family of 
Medici were expelled, and obliged to take refiige in 
Bologna. In 1499 he went to Venice, Germany, and 
France; and after having remained some time in 
Genoa, returned to Rome, where he resided during the 
remainder of Alexander's pontificate and the early part 
of that of Julius II., interfering little in public affairs, 
but devyotiiig his time to the cultivation of literature, 
and indulging his taste in the fine arts; while his 
leisure hours were spent in a select circle of acquaint- 
ance of tastes congenial to his own, or in the enjoyment 
of the chase,—an atnusemént to which he was much 
addicted, The fallen state of his family at this period, 
combined with rather expénsive habits, occasioned him 
some pecuniary embarrassment; but he was supported 
under all his difficulties by a most cheerful temper. and 
by the hope of better days. 

It was not until 1505 that the Cardinal de Medici 
began to take any active part in public affairs. He 
was then appointed to the government of Perugia, and 
by his firm adherence to the interests of Julius II. he 
acquired the unlimited confidence of that pontiff, who, 
in 1511, placed him, with the title of Legate of Bologna, 
at the head of his forces in the “ holy league ” against 
the French. At the bloody battle of Ravenna, in the 
following year, the Legate was taken prisoner by the 
French, and conveyed to Milan, where the sacredness 
of his function caused him to be treated with much 
respect, The French on their retreat took him with 
them; but on his arrival at the banks of the Po, he 
was enabled to effect his escape, and returned to Bo- 
logna, the government of which he re-assumed in his 
character of legate; and, while there, contributed to 
the restoration of his family to its former power at 
Florence. On this auspicious event he repaired to his 
native city, and continued to reside there till the 
death of Julius II. called him suddenly to Rome. At 
the scrutiny for a new pontiff, in 1513, the election was 
declared to have fallen on the Cardinal de Medici, who 
was then not more than thirty-eight years of age, and 
who, nevertheless, ascended the throne, under the name 
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both Italians and foreigners, as had not fallen to the 
lot of many of his predecessors. 

The new pope indicated his disposition to patronize 
literature by appointing as his secretaries Bembo and 
Sadoleti, two of the principal writers of his time, J, 
his foreign policy, he followed the system of his prede. 
cessors in opposing himself as much as possible to the 
domination of foreigners in Italy. He therefore took 
such measures as, for the time, cleared the country of 
the French, and brought their king to submission; anq 
he was no less fortunate in healing a threatened division 
in the Church. Leo had then leisure to attend to the 
welfare of literature and the arts. By new endowments, 
and by grants of new privileges, but still more by fillj 
its professorships with distinguished men, invited from 
all parts, he restored the university of Rome to-more 
than its former distinction. He also established, in the 
university of Bologna, the first professorship in Italy in 
the Syriac and Chaldaic languages. The study of the 
Greek language was a very favourite object of his 
patronage. Under the direction of John. Lascaris, 
whom he invited from Venice for the purpose, a society 
of noble young Greeks was formed at Rome for the 
purpose of editing Greek authors, and a Greek press 
was established in that city. The pope caused public 
notice to be given throughout Europe, that all persons 
who possessed manuscripts of ancient authors should be 
liberally rewarded if they would bring or send them to 
him, Several private persons followed the example of 
the pope; and among these we may mention a mer- 
chant of the name of Chigi, who established a collection 
of works of art, and published an edition of Pindar and 
Theocritus 
In polities, the two principal objects which Leo kept 
in view were, the one to maintain such a balance of 
power as would protect Italy from the overbearing in- 
fluence of any foreign potentate; and the other to 
aggrandize by every possible means the family of 
Medici. We cannot here enter into a statement of the 
various measures by which he sought to aecomplish 
these objects, and which were not always such as be- 
came his private character as a man, or his public 
character as a prince and a pontiff. His conduct in 
violently depusing the Duke of Urbino, in order to 
invest his own nephew, Lorenzo, with the territories of 
the dukedom, is among the most discreditable of his 
public measures. . We are not much surprised to learn 
that, in the same year with the completion of this object, 
his life was endangered by a conspiracy which was 
formed against him. The plot was discovered ; and 
Cardinal Petrucci, who was suspected of being the 
principal, was decoyed to Rome, from which he had, in 
the first instance, escaped, and was hanged; and as many 
of his agents as were discovered were executed with 
horrid tortures, Others, whose guilt was not sufficiently 
proved to countenance their execution, were tortured, 
deprived of their dignities, and banished. It was 
believed at the time that many innocent persons suffered 
on this occasion; and certainly the conduct of Leo did 
not illustrate the attributes of magnanimity and mercy 
which became his place. To render himself more 
secure for the future, the pope, by a great stretch of 
his authority, created thirty-one new cardinals in one 
day. Many of these were his relations and personal 
friends, who had no apparent claim to such distinction ; 
but there were others in the number who were acknow- 
ledged to be worthy objects of his favour. ; 
The unbounded profusion of Leo, and his magnifi- 
cent undertakings, rendered the ordinary supplies to 
the papal treasury altogether inadequate to his ex- 
penses, Then it was that an extraordinary issue of 
indulgences was thought of as a promising means of 
bringing all Christendom to contribute largely to the 
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this traffic was conducted in Germany roused the zeal 
of Luther, who not only animadverted severely on this 
mode of raising money, but even questioned the pope’s 

wer of remitting sin. The effect which Luther’s 
yehement remonstrances produced is well known; but 
Leo, who little suspected the final result, neglected 
at first the attacks and efforts of the powerful Ger- 
man; and when his interference was considered 
necessary, he was inclined to lenient measures. At 
length he was persuaded by the Emperor Maximilian 
to assume more rigour, and summon Luther to appear 
before the Court of Rome ; but it was finally agreed 
that the Cardinal Cajetan should hear his defence at 
Augsburg. Nothing satisfactory was determined on 
this occasion, and the pope, in 1518, published a bull, 
asserting his authority to grant indulgences which 
should avail not only the living, but the dead in pur- 
gatory. Upon this Luther appealed to a general 
council; and when open war was thus declared, the 
party of the reformer appeared with a strength infi- 
nitely greater than the Court of Rome had foreseen. 
The sentiments of the Christian world were at that 
time, indeed, particularly unfavourable towards that 
court. ‘ The scandal,” says Roscoe, “ incurred by the 
infamy of Alexander VI., and the violence of Julius IT., 
was not much alleviated in the reign of a pontiff who 
was characterized by an inordinate love of pomp and 
pleasure, and whose classical taste even caused him to 
be regarded by many as more of a heathen than a 
Christian.” 

While open war had thus broken out in the church, 
Leo endeavoured, but without success, to unite the 
princes of Christendom in a crftsade against the Turkish 
Emperor Selim, who had made himself master of 
Egypt, and whose warlike dispositions occasioned con- 
siderable alarm in Europe. Nearly simultaneously 
with his failure in this project, Leo sustained a severe 
domestic affliction in the death of his nephew Lorenzo, 
leaving only a daughter, afterwards the celebrated 
Catherine de Medicis, the Queen and Regent of France. 
On this event the pope annexed the Duchy of Urbino, 
with its dependencies, to the see of Rome, while 
Giulio, Leo’s cousin, was appointed to maintain the 
family power at Florence. Meanwhile, and after- 
wards, the Reformation continued to gain ground in 
Germany ; but the peace of Italy was not disturbed by 
foreign wars, and this tranquillity allowed the pope to 
indulge his taste for magnificence in shows and spec- 
tacles, and in the employment of those great artists 
who have reflected so much lustre upon his pontificate. 
His private hours are said to have been chiefly devoted 
to indolence or to amusements which were not always of 
« kind suitable to his high and reverend station. He 
did not, however, neglect any opportunity of aggran- 
dizing his family and see; and it was in the midst of 
schemes and measures for these purposes that he died 
suddenly on the Ist of December, 1521, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and the ninth of his pontificate. 
The people in general expressed much concern at his 
death; but the honours rendered to his memory and 
reinains fell much short of what might have been ex- 
pected. An exhausted treasury was the excuse for an 
economical funeral; and notwithstanding the number 
of the distinguished scholars then at Rome, the task of 
pronouncing his funeral oration was given to an illite- 
rate chamberlain. 

Leo himself was not distinguished by solidity of 
acquirement or brilliancy of talent. His merit—if we 
may so call it—the merit which made his reign remark- 
able, was the good taste which directed his patronage. 
And yet, while he afforded liberal encouragement to 
useful and reputable studies, much of his patronage 
was misdirected both as to things and persons. It is 
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that high character which finds talent fainting in dark- 
ness, and brings it forward to the light of day; but of 
that sort which helps what others have helped, and 
completes what others have undertaken. Miciael 
Angelo and Raffaelle had both risen to fame under 
Leo’s predecessor, Julius II., who had also plauned 
and made a commencement of that stupendous struc- 
ture the Cathedral of St. Peter. Upon the whole, 
Pope’s description of Leo’s reign may be considered 
somewhat flattering ; but it has sufficient truth to allow 
it that place here which its beauty demands. 
* But see! each muse, in Leo’s golden days, 

Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays: 

Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread 

Shakes off the dust, and rears its reverend head. 

Then sculpture and her sister arts revive ; 

Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live ; 

With sweeter notes eaclyrising temple rung, 

A Raffaelle painted, and a Vida sung.” 

Our wood-cut is after Raffaclle’s celebrated portrait 
of the pontiff to whom this article relates. We have 
sufficient evidence that it does not give an ideal likeness, 
as is the case in many that have come down to us as 
faithful portraits, but one, the truth and resemblance 
of which were considered astonishing at the time it was 
painted. ‘The portrait answers exceedingly well to the 
idea a person would form of Leo from the perusal of 
his life;—a man of spirit, taste, and pleasure—an 
amiable and munificent patron of the arts, rather than 
an able or discreet ruler of the church. He is repre- 
sented seated before a table on which lies an open - 
book. On his right hand stands the Cardinal Giulio 
de Medicis (afterwards Pope Clement VII.), who 
appears as if attending to some orders from the pontiff, 
upon the back of whose chair leans the Cardinal Rossi. 
Raffaelle has repeated the portrait of Leo in others of 
his works ; thus, in the painting of the Coronation of 
Charlemagne, he has given to Leo III. the lineaments 
of this pope. The picture of Leo X. is on wood, and 
its dimensions are 4 feet 10 inches high, by 3 feet 8 
inches broad. 





HAWKING.—No IV. 


(Concluded from No. 170.} 


Tue old Eastern travellers, Father Rubruquis and 
Marco Polo, whose journeys we have described in 
preceding numbers of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ make 
frequent mention of the practice of hawking among 
the wandering Tartars during the thirteenth century. 
Marco mentions a palace at Changa-nor, or the White 
Lake, which the grand khan was very fond of visiting, 
because it was surrounded with pieces of water and 
streams, the resort of many swans, and with plains, 
where cranes, pheasants, partridges, and other birds 
were found in great numbers. “ The grand khan,” 
says the old Venetian, “ derives the highest degree of 
amusement from sporting here with gyr-falcons and 
hawks.” He also informs us that at another palace 
near the city of Chandu, in Tartary, the grand khan 
kept upwards of 200 hawks, which, during his stay 
there, he always visited and inspected in person at 
least once a week. ‘The mews were pleasantly situated 
in a park, where a variety of animals of the deer and 
goat kind were pastured, to serve as food for the hawks 
and other birds employed in the chase. According to 
Marco, the khan had reclaimed eagles also, which were 
trained to stoop at wolves ; and such was their size and 
strength that none, however large, could escape from 
their talons. This grand khan (Kublai), who was at 
once Emperor of Tartary and China, had two court 
officers, of the highest dignity, called “* Masters of the 
Chase.” In relating the number of his falconers, and 
the pomp with which he took the field, the Venetian 
might incur suspicion were be not fully confirmed in 
3P2 
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all he says by several other accounts of the imposing 
establishments and sports of the Mongul Tartars. 
Marco, who was a keen spertsman and falconer him- 
self, (as became a well-bred Italian gentleman of that 
period,) may often have accompanied the grand khan, 
or emperor, with whom he stood in high favour. He 
says that, after residing the usual time at the metropolis 
of China, he always proceeded to enjoy the field-sports 
in the plains of Tartary, “ attended by full 10,000 fal- 
coners,” who carried with them “a vast number of 
gyr-falcons, peregrine-falcons, and sakers, as well as 
many vultures, in order to pursue the game along the 
banks of rivers.” He adds, that this host of falconers 
was not kept altogether in a body, and at one place, 
but separated into parties of from 100 to 200 men each, 
who followed the sport in various directions, and brought 
the greater part of the game they killed to the emperor. 
Marco continues :—‘ The grand khan has likewise 
with him 10,000 men of those who are called taskaol, 
implying that their business is to be upon the watch, 
and who, for this purpose, are detached in small parties 
of two or three to stations not far distant from each 
other, in such a manner as to encompass a considerable 
tract of country. Each of them is provided with a call 
and hood, by which they are enabled, when necessary, 
to call in and to secure the birds. Upon the command 
being given for flying the hawks, those who cast them 
off are not under the necessity of following them; 
because the others, whose duty it is, look out so atten- 
tively, that the birds cannot direct their flight to any 
quarter where they are not secured, or promptly assisted 
if there should be occasion. Every bird belonging to 
his majesty, or to any of his nobles, has a small silver 
label fastened to its leg, on which is engraved the name 
of the owner, and also the name of the keeper. In con- 
sequence of this precaution, as soon as the hawk is 
secured it is immediately known to whom it belongs, 
and restored accordingly. If it happens that, although 
the name appears, the owner, not being personally 
known to the finder, cannot be ascertained in the first 
instauce, the bird is, in that case, carried to an officer 
termed bulangazi, whose title imports he is the 
* guardian of unclaimed property.’ If a horse, there- 
fore, a sword, a hawk, or any other article is found, 
and it dees not appear to whom it belongs, the finder 
carries it directly to this officer, hy whom it is received 
in charge, and earefully_preserved. If, on the other 
hand, a person finds any article that has been lost, and 
fails to carry it to the proper depository, he is accounted 
a thief. ‘Fhose by whom any property has been lost 
make their application to this officer, by whom it is 
restored to them. His situation is always in the most 
elevated part of the camp, and distinguished by a par- 
ticular: flag, in order that he may be the more readily 
found by such as have occasion to apply to him. The 
effect of this regulation is that no articles are ultimately 
lost.” ..(It may amuse our readers to compare this 
Tartaro-Chinese regulation in the thirteenth century 
with the express law about lost and strayed hawks 
passed. by our Edward III. in the fourteenth century. 
We have given the heads of the enactment in the 
first* of these papers on hawking.) The Venetian tra- 
veller tells us that the grand khan carried his wives and 
the ladies of the court with him on these expeditions, 
and that the fair ones also had their gyi-falcons, their 
hawks, and other birds and beasts, with which they par- 
took in the sports. What with ladies and their atten- 
dants, physicians, astrologers (who were never left 
behind), courtiers, slaves, and falconers, these imperial 
progresses must indeed have formed an_ incredible 
multitude. ‘ When his Majesty,” says Marco, “ makes 
his progress in this manner, many interesting occur- 
rences attend the sport, and it may truly be said that 
* ¢‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 161, 
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it is unrivalled by any other amusement in the worlg) 
* * * * And thus the emperor remains until the 
first vigil of our Easter, during which period he neve 
ceases to frequent the lakes and rivers, where he takes 
storks, swans, herons, and a variety of other birds, 
His people also, being detached to several differen: 
places, procure for him a large quantity of game, Jy 
this manner, during the season of his diversion, he 
enjoys himself to a degree that no person who is not 
an eye-witness can conceive ; the excellence and the 
extent of the sport being greater than it is possible to 
express.” 

In the same very interesting chapter, however, honest 
Marco lets us into the secret that, under this brilliant 
state of things, the great body of the people was op- 
pressed by game-laws and forest-laws, which differed 
very little from our own. The same odious distinctions 
we have described as existing under our old feudal 
system obtained in China and Tartary. “ It is strictly 
forbidden,” says the traveller, “ to every tradesman, 
mechanic, or husbandman, throughout his majesty’s 
dominions, to keep a hawk, or any other bird used for 
the ‘pursuit of game, or any sporting dog.” To this 
he subjoins: “ Nor is a nobleman or knight to presume 
to chase bird or beast in the neighbourhood of the 
place where his majesty takes up his residence, (the 
distance being limited to five miles, for example, on 
one side, ten on another, and perhaps fifteen in a third 
direction,) unless his name be inscribed in a list kept 
by the grand falconer, or he has a special privilege to 
that effect. Beyond these limits it is permitted. There 
is an order, however, which: prohibits every person 
throughout all the countries subject to his majesty, 
whether prince, nobletnan, or peasant, from daring to 
kill hares, roebucks, fallow -deér, stags, or other animals 
of that kind, or any large birds, between the months 
of March and October; to the intent that they may 
increase and multiply ; and as the breach of this order 
is attended with severe punishment, game of every 
description increases prodigiously.” 

In speaking of Tibet, a country which was. then 
entirely subject to the grand khan, Marco says,— 
“* Some of the best laner falcons are bred here, and 
also sakers, very swift of flight, and the natives have 
good sport with them.” ye: 

In the year 1419, about 119 years after: Marco»Pelo's 
final departure from China, Mirza Shah Rokh, the 
monarch of Persia, sent an embassy, of which an inte- 
resting account is preserved, to the Chinese. Emperor 
at Pekin. By this time the conquering Tartars_ had 
been expelled from China, and instead of the Mongul 
princes, the descendants of the great Gengis and Kublai, 
the native Chinese dynasty of the Ming sat upon the 
imperial throne. The Chinese Emperor seems, how- 
ever, to have been as fond of hawking as the Mongul. 

The ambassadors of Shah Rokh took fine horses.as 
presents, and in return the emperor presented them 
with shankars,—a much-esteemed species of falcon. 
One day the Persian diplomatists were summoned to 
court, when the emperor said to them, “ I am going to 
hunt ; take your falcons,—they will fly and give you 
amusement ; but as for the horses you brought me, they 
are not good.” Indeed, that very day one of Shah 
Rokh’s high-bred horses threw the emperor whilst 
hunting. ‘The fault was probably more in the rider 
than the steed, and when Shadi Khoja was reproached 
for what had happened, he told the emperor that the 
horse was a good horse, and had often been ridden by 
the great conqueror Tamerlane. By this saying Shadi 
Koja lost a fine hawk, for the emperor gave one more 
to each of his companions, but not to him. The puis- 
sant monarch then called for a falcon, and cast it off at 
a crane, but the falcon returned to hand without seizing 
its prey, on which his majesty struck it three blows ou 
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the head. It must be mentioned, however, that the 
emperor was old and sulky at the time. 

Mr. Ranking, in his curious work on the ‘ Wars 
and Sports of the Romans and Monguls,’ says, it is an 
gid custom among the Tartars to give a fine falcon as 
an extraordinary present, hawking being one of their 
favourite amusements. In the province of Dauria, 
near the Amoor, there are great numbers of milk-white 
hawks, and from this province China is chiefly supplied. 
In Siberia three sorts of falcons are used for sporting : 
the best of these is pretty large, ash-coloured, and 
sometimes speckled with white. Recent travellers in 
central Asia make frequent mention of hawks and 


hawking. 
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Mr. Johnson, in his amusing sketches of ‘ Indian 
Field-Sports,’ informs us, that in his time (about a 
quarter of a century ago) all the native gentlemen of 
India, who were in the least degree fond of sporting, 
kept hawks of various kinds, and never travelled without 
them. “The largest kind,” he says, “ are trained to 
kill deer, by pitching on their heads and picking out 
their eyes: they also kill large water-fowl, somewhat 
like the heron ; a sport affording considerable amuse- 
ment. Some are very small, and are only used for 
killing small birds. Others are trained to hover over 
ponds in which there are wild-fowl, which, on being fired 
at, rise immediately, when the hawk darts on them, 
and obliges them again to drop into the water, by 
which means the sportsmen get many shots, and kill a 
great number.” In describing (what he often wit- 
nessed) the number and magnificence of the hunting 
retinue of the Nabob-Vizir of Lucknow, Mr. John- 
son draws a picture which makes old Marco Polo's 
accounts seem perfectly credible. On these expeditions 
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when a poor dove, or curlew, or any other small bird, 
was sprung, the hawks were loosened after it, and the 
fortunate falconer, whose hawk caught it, received a 
reward from the vizir. The Persians, who are enthu- 
siastically fond of field-sports, still hawk at bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, and train several sorts of 
falcons for the purpose. They have also a particular 
breed which they train to fly at antelopes, and to act 
in concert with dogs. The best of these are of Arab 
breed, and their owners are said to be as curious regard- 
ing their pedigree, as they are about the descent of their 
finest horses. 

The late Sir John Malcolm, in his delightful little 
work called ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ gives some very ani- 
mated descriptions of these sports. He frequently partook 
in them during his journeys and embassies to the court of 
the Shah. In speaking of his stay at Abusheher (a place 
on the Persian gulf ), he says, —** The huntsmen proceed 
to a large plain, or rather desert, near the sea-side : they 
have hawks and greyhounds; the hawks carried in the 
usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman; the dogs 
led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who 
carries the hawk. When an antelope is seen, they 
endeavour to get as near as possible; but the animal, 
the moment it observes them, goes off at a rate that 
seems swifter than the wind: the horsemen are instantly 
at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a single 
deer, they at the same time fly the hawks; but if a 
herd, they wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular 
antelope. The hawks, skimming along near the 
ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they 
pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence 
that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the 
animal so much as to stop its speed in such a degree 
that the dogs can come up; and in an instant, men, 
horses, dogs, and hawks, surround the unfortunate deer, 
against which their united efforts have’ been combined. 
The part of the chase that surprised me most was the 
extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, 
which throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. 
This, I was told, was the result of long and skilful 
training. 

“The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadru- 
ped on earth, and the rapidity of the first burst of the 
chase I have described is astonishing. The run seldom 
exceeds three or four miles, and often is not half so 
much. A fawn is an easy victory, the doe often runs a 
good chase, and the buck is seldom taken, The Arabs 
are indeed afraid to fly their hawks at a buck, as these 
fine birds, in pouncing, at times impale themselves on 
its sharp horns, 

“The hawks used in this sport are of a species I 
have never seen in any other country. This breed, 
which is called Cherkh, is not large, but of great beauty 
and symmetry. * * * * 

“The novelty of these amusements interested me ; 
and I was pleased, on accompanying a party to a 
village, about twenty miles from Abusheher, to see a 
species of hawking peculiar, I believe, to the sandy 
plains of Persia, on which the Hubara, a noble species 
of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, where it has 
no shelter but a small shrub called geetuck. When 
we went in quest of them, we were a party of about 
twenty, all well mounted. Two kinds of hawks are 
necessary for this sport ;—the first, the Cherkh (the 
same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on 
the ground, but will not follow them on the wing; 
for this reason, the Bhyree, a hawk well known in 
India, is flown the moment the Hubara rises. 

“As we rode along, in an extended line, the men 
who carried the Cherkhs every now and then unhooded 
and held them up, that they might look over the plain. 
The first Hubara we found afforded us a proof of the 
astonishing quickness of sight of one of the hawks; 
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she fluttered to be loose, and the man who held her 
gave a whoop, as he threw her off his hand, and then 
set off at full speed. We ail did the same. At first we 
only saw our hawk skimming over the plain, but soon 
perceived, at the distance of more than a mile, the 
beautiful speckled Hubara, with his head erect, and 
wings outspread, running forward to meet his adversary. 
The Cherkh made several unsuccessful pounces, which 
were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of 
the Hubara, which at last found an opportunity of 
rising, when a Bhyree was instantly flown, and the 
whole party were again at full gallop. We had a flight 
of more than a mile, when the Hubara alighted, and 
was killed by another Cherkh, who attacked him on the 
ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We killed 
several others, but were not always successful, having 
seen our hawks twice completely beaten during the two 
days we followed this fine sport.” 

On some occasions the Persians dress their hawks in 
what we may familiarly call leather-breeches. With Sir 
John Malcolm’s account of this toilette and its use we 
must conclude our account of hawking. “ When at 
Shiraz, the Elchee (ambassador) had received a present 
of a very fine Shah-Baz, or royal falcon. Before going 
out, I had been amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head- 
falconer, a man of great experience in his department, 
put upon this bird a pair of leathers, which he fitted to 
its thighs with as much care as if he had been the tailor 
of a fashionable horseman. I inquired the reason of 
so unusual a proceeding. ‘ You will learn that,’ said 
the consequential master of the hawks, ‘ when you see 
our sport :’ and I was convinced, at the period he pre- 
dicted, of the old fellow’s knowledge of his business. 

“* The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, 
and the ground rough. While the bird kept the claws 
of one foot fastened in-the back of its prey, the other 
was dragged along the ground till it had an oppor- 
tunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it was 
enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose efforts to 
escape, I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if 
it had not been provided with the leathern defences 
which have been mentioned.” In Europe, also, with 
herons much eare was required; and when the bold 
falcon had brought one of these powerful birds to the 
ground, it was the sportsman’s duty not only to break 
its long legs, but to stick its strong, sharp bill in the 
earth, to prevent it from injuring the hawk. It should 
appear that with this quarry assistance was always 
necessary, and we see a dismounted sportsman render- 
ing it in the engraving in the preceding page. 





United States.—Common Schools.—Printed petitions to 
the Senate and House of Representatives are being cir- 
culated in America, embodying the propositions that: “ the 
net proceeds of all the public lands shall be annually dis- 
tributed among the states in the ratio of representation, and 
shall be by them respectively invested for the support of 
Common Schools, and the interest so applied, one-half at 
least being devoted to the direct and essential purposes of 
education ;* and that “ until the national revenues shall be 
reduced to the standard of expenses, at least one-half of the 
surplus shall be appropriated and applied to education in 
the same manner as the interests of the land.” These 
petitions are issued on sheets containing reasoning, autho- 
rities, and statements in favour of the proposed enactments. 
Among the statements the following are curious, and may 
correct some of the exaggerated reports respecting the state 
of education in the United States, which have been recently 
promulgated. After observing that “ the Common School 
System of New York State, in its organization, comprises 
already a beautiful outline or skeleton,’ it is added, that 
“ this country contains more than four millions of children 
who ought to be under the influence of Common Schools.” 
But by a recent estimate, it appears that more than one 
million of children are growing up in the United States 
without the means of education ; of these 250,000 are said 
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that of the children of New Jersey ]1,742 were entire} 
destitute of instruction, and 15,000 adults unable to re 
In Kentucky there are 50,000 children, of whom only one. 
third attend schools, and in most of the Southern and 
Western States this truly deplorable destitution is equally 
great. There is every reason to believe that @ great majo- 
rity of all the children in the States are only imperfectly 
instructed, and by incompetent teachers.— From the Journal 
of Education, No. XVI. 





The Sacred Pig.—I heard Hitotte relate a story, which, 
as it exhibited great strength of mind, I think worth re. 
tailing. It was the custom in Otaheite to offer a rousted 
pig in the Morais ; and it was firmly believed that the god 
would visit with his utmost anger any one who sacrile- 
giously presumed to taste of this hallowed food. Hitotte 
however, having heard a great deal from the Missionaries of 
the fallacy of the national creed, and the impotency of their 
deities, resolved to put the matter to the most awful test he 
could imagine by tasting the forbidden food. He therefore 
took a piece of the reasted hog, and retired into the woods 
to eat it, not without at apprehension that his immediate 
dissolution would follow. 
observe the varied expression of his countenance while 
relating the adventure ;—the cunning expressive of his 
taking and concealing the sacred morsel ;—the fall of his 
countenance when he told that he had done the deed; 
—and the gradual brightening up as he related how days 
elapsed and he found himself not a whit the worse for his 
meal. It is needless to say that this circumstance had 
much effect in establishing conviction in his mind.—J{S, 
Journal of a Voyage. 


_ Wallis's Visit to Otaheite.—The natives say that the 
visit of Wallis was predicted by one of their priests in these 
words :—-“* That a large canoe should arrive without an 
outrigger, having three cocoa-nut trees growing out of her.” 
The people expressed their disbelief, as it was considered 
impossible for a vessel to stand up in the water without an 
outrigger. The prophet then threw a large flat piece of 
timber into the sea, and bade them observe that it did not 
capsize. When the “ Dolphin ™ did arrive, they supposed 
it an island of the gods; and imagined the water to be 
fresh which ran down the sides as the men pumped out the 
ship. The only reason for their attack upon the vessel was 
to obtain one of these gods, and a bunch of red feathers 
was presented for the purpose of rendering them incapable 
of resistance, according to the superstition of the island. 
Some of our readers will remember that in the account of 
Wallis’s ‘ Voyage’ it is stated that, when the feathers had 
been received, the chief who brought them withdrew, and 
immediately after the attack began.—MS. Journal of a 
Voyage. 


BRISTOL—No. II. 
[Concluded from No. 169.} 
Our present wood-cut represents the gate of the ancient 
monastery of St. Augustin, to which we have already 
briefly adverted. Wedo not see much reason to lay 
any considerable stress on the opinions of some zealous 
antiquarians who are disposed to assign to the erection 
of this gate a date earlier than that of the monastery. 
This impression appears to have arisen from the absence 
of a date in the inscription which attributes the first 
foundation of the abbey to King Henry II. and Robert 
Fitzharding; and still more from the existence of 
Edward the Confessor’s arms sculptured at the top of 
the gate on the north side,—a fact which proves very 
little when we consider the respect with which the 
memory of that devout monarch was regarded in those 
early times. The gate now appears to some disadvan- 
tage, in consequence of the ground having, in the 
course of several centuries, become raised at the base, 
which has in some measure marred the effect and 
beauty of its proportions. The whole structure also 1s 
of unequal date. The rooms in the upper part were 
considerably modified by several of the abbots, parti- 
cularly by Abbot Newland in 1515, who placed his 
own effigy and that of Henry IT. over the gate. More 
recently the gate has been sonwwhat modernised by 
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the substitution of sash windows for a large bow win- 
dow with diamond panes, which occupied the whole 
centre, and extended from the summit of the arch to 
the top of the gate, where it was surmounted with a 
castellated summit harmonizing with the rest. 

We can do little more than name the other principal 
public buildings. The Exchange is a handsome structure 
in the Grecian style, built by Wood, the architect, of 
Bath, at the expense of 50,000/.; but “* exchange busi- 
ness” is, to avery large extent, transacted at the Com- 
mercial Rooms. The Theatre is an elegant and com- 
modious building : Garrick pronounced it to be the most 
complete in Europe. It was for a long time under 
the management of the late Mr. Macready, the father of 
the tragedian, The Bristol City Library is contained 
inalarge free-stone building erected for the purpose. 
The Assembly Room has a beautiful free-stone front ; 
and the Guildhall, the Merchants’ Hall, the Post 
Office, and the General Hospital, complete the list. 
Jn one of the squares of the town there is an equestrian 
statue of King William IIL., by Rysbrack, which has 
not often been surpassed by any similar work of art. 
There was formerly a statue of George ILI. in Portland 
Square; but during the late war, in which the com- 
merce of Bristol suffered very much, the head of the 
statue was one night knocked off, and the pedestal 
alone now remains. 

There is, perhaps, no town in England, except the 
metropolis, in which greater sums are expended than 
in Bristol, in every variety of charity, upon the sick and 
the poor, and for the purposes of gratuitous education. 
We cannot here reeapitulate the establishments and 
endowments of this description; but it ought to be 
mentioned that Bristol claims the distinction of having 
shown to the rest of England the first example of a 
regular provincial infirmary. It was founded in the 
year 1735, through the exertions and liberality of John 
Elbordye, Esq., and Dr. Bonythorne, with the assistance 
of the corporation and the citizens at large. ‘The Public 
Library consists of a very considerable collection of 
books; and there is also a Philosophical and Literary 
Institution, which possesses a theatre and a valuable 
museum of natural history, with mineralogical and 
geological specimens, Public lectures are occasionally 
given here, and papers read on philosophical and lite- 
rary subjects (if these are the subjects); and the 
reading-rooms belonging to it are well supplied with 
newspapers and periodical publications. 

The quay at Bristol is an uninterrupted wharf of 
hewn stone, extending for more than a mile along 
the shores of the Frome and Avon. Although the 
depth of the Avon always enabled the largest 
vessels to reach the quay at spring tides, they fire- 
quently sustained damage by lying aground in the 
mud at low water, and were delayed by the necessity 
of waiting for the spring tide to get out again. To 
remedy these inconveniences a floating harbour was 
completed in the year 1809, by damming WP the bed 
of the Avon and Frome as far as the Hot-Wells, and 
opening a new channel for the Avon through the Red- 
cliff meads, It is said that this energetic effort 6f the 
merchants cost nearly half a million sterling; and it 
has produced a harbour capable of containing a thou- 
sand vessels, which -are not only kept afloat, but are 
enabled to enter. the locks and go to sea at neap tides. 
The funds for this great undertaking were raised in 
shares of 135/. each. We do not know whether the 
extremely heavy -shipping dues at this port are 
owing to the expense of these works, but such dues do 
exist, and many of the inhabitants attribute to them, 
among other causes, the decline which has taken place 
in the trade of Bristol. Upon changing the course 
of the Avon, two cast-iron bridges were erected by 
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iron-work of each arch is 100 feet, and the rise 12 feet 
6 inches, or one-eighth of the span. There are two 
other bridges at Bristol: one over the Avon, erected in 
1768, in the place of one that had stood for several 
centuries ; it consists of three wide and lofty arches, 
with a stone balustrade seven feet high. The other is 
a drawbridge, with two arches of stone, over the Frome 
The wet-ducks at Bristol are very extensive, and the 
dimensions of the merchants’ floating-dock are said to 
exceed even those of Plymouth and Portsmouth. The 
situation of Bristol has always rendered it a place of 
commercial importance ; and during many centuries it 
stood second to London, without dread of a rival. The 
part which Bristol took in encouraging the first attempts 
at maritime discovery are highly creditable to the city. 
Sebastian Cabot was a native of Bristol, and the mer- 
chants of the city contributed to the expense of the first 
voyage made by him and his father under the patent 
of Henry VII., which authorised the Cabots to dis- 
cover unknown lands, and conquer and colonize them. 
Newfoundland was discovered ; and the merchants of 
Bristol were among the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery on the coast of that island, as well as in the 
West India trade. That trade still forms the most 
important part of its commercial business; but it has 
a considerable general trade with all parts of the world. 
We have already intimated that a decline has taken 
place in the commerce of Bristol, and touched on the 
alleged causes; it appears, however, that the home 
trade has suffered more than the foreign, and this is 
attributed to the fact, that the canal communications, 
which have of late years been opened, have given to 
other ports the same facilities for internal intercourse 
which in former times Bristol more peculiarly enjoyed 
by means of its excellent river communications. The 
following statement, which exhibits the number of 
vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, that entered 
the port of Bristol in different years, will afford the 
best information on the subject. In the year 1769 the 
number of vessels that entered from foreign parts was 
427. The remainder of the statement may be exhi- 
bited tabularly, only observing that in the years imme- 
diately following 1787 there was a considerable increase 
which cannot be precisely stated :-— 
1787 ...se AIG cee 48,195 specs 69 cove T1112 
re 311 ..... 53,919 ..... 46 ....° 5,652 
3825 woe 359 ..... 73,709 68 .... 11,323 
1830 ....0 357 ccs 66,479 ....5 W ivus 7,818 
1832 ..... 240 ..... 46,871 ws... 29 i025 4,382 
In estimating the importance of these numbers, it is 
to be considered that an immense extension of com- 
mercial transactions has taken place during the sixty 
years in which the trade of Bristol has remained nearly 
stationary. However, the importance of a trade is not 
exactly to be estimated by the amount of tonnage it 
employs; and while, in this respect, the foreign trade 
of Bristol is inferior to that of Hull and Neweastle, it 
contributes to the customs an amount inferior to that 
of London and Liverpool only. The manufactures of 
Bristol consist chiefly of glass, sugar, braziery, and tin- 
ware; snuff, tobacco, spirits, beer, soap, leather, zun- 
powder, earthenware, white-lead, and other articles of 
less consideration, besides such as the concourse of 
shipping more immediately requires. 

In the neighbourhood of Bristol are found these six- 
cornered. stones called “ Bristol Stones,” which were 
formerly in such great request ; and about a mile below 
the city, on the banks of the Avon, is the celebrated Hot 
Well, the reputation of which has lomg rendered the 
vicinity the resort of invalids during the summer, and 
gradually produced the accommodations which are usu- 
ally found in connexion with places of a similar descrip- 
tion. The reputation of these wells was once higher 
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Mr. Jessop over the new channel. The span of the 


than at present ; but the water is still esteemed for its 
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purity, and large quantities are sent to different parts 
of the world. 

In the largest extent, and for the purposes of com- 
parison with other towns, the population of Bristol, 
according to the Population Returns of 1831, may 
ce stated at 117,000, although that of the “ city,” 
properly so called, does not exceed 59,074. Of the 
larger number, 53,000 are males, and 64,000 females. 
Of the males above 20 years of age, in the larger 
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number, 439 are employed in manufacture, oy tn 
making manufacturing machinery; 12,640 are em- 
ployed in retail trade, or in handicraft, as masters oy 
workmen ; 2,933 are capitalists, bankers, professional 
or other educated men; 8,178 are labourers employed 
in labour not agricultural ; and 707 are employed jn 
agriculture as occupiers or labourers. The number of 
male servants in Bristol is 849, and of female servants 
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